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ABSTRACT 

Project Redirection was designed to help pregnant and 
parenting adolescents progress toward eventual self-sufficiency by 
linking them with community agencies and volunteers at four 
geographically and ethnically diverse sites in the United States (in 
Boston; New York City; Phoenix, Arizona; and Riverside, California). 
Distinctive features of the program include: (1) a broad scope of 
services including employability training and parenting and 
educational counseling; and (2) the inclusion of paid women drawn 
from the local community to act as primary supports to the teens and 
help them achieve short-term goals. This monograph opens with a 
review of the consequences of teenage pregnancy and the Redirection 
approach for addressing the problems, and then discusses the sites* 
operational experiences. Participation in Project Redirection 
resulted in some short-term improvements in most subgroups and for 
most outcomes. By the end of the study, however, when teens were out 
of the program, differences between the experimental and comparison 
groups had largely disappeared, except for certain subgroups. The 
report concludes with the following lessons: (1) reliance on the 
brokerage model means depending on the services available in the 
community; (2) the longer teens stayed in the program the better they 
did, so no maximum length should be established; and (3) younger 
mothers need a greater mix of, and different, services than older 
mothers. (LHW) 
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Lessons From 
Project Redirection 

Project Redirection is a program intended to 
ameliorate many of the severe problems that 
typically accompany teenage childbearing, par- 
ticularly when economically disadvantaged 
young women have a child at an early age. The 
program has been directed toward young teen- 
agers — those who are 17 years or younger, 
without a high school or General Equivalency 
(GED) diploma, and generally those either 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children ( AFDC) or eligible to receive it. 

The program's approach is comprehensive, 
seeking to enhance the teens' educational, job- 
related, parenting and life-management skills, 
while at the same time encouraging these young 
peopL to delay further childbearing until they 
have become more self-sufficient. The program's 
strategy is to link participants with existing 
services in the community, supporting these 
with workshops, peer group sessions and indi- 
vidual counseling provided in the program set- 
ting. It also pairs teens with adult "community 
women," wl\o volunteer to provide ongoing sup- 
port, guidance and friendship outside and 
within the formal program structure. Chert 1 
describes the program model 

Despite the growing concern in this country 
about the escalating rates of pregnancy among 
teenagers, reliable information about the effec- 
tiveness of new programs is extremely iimited. 
Consequently, Project Redirection was imple- 
mented as a national research demonstration to 



test the feasibility and effects of its particular 
approach in helping pregnant teens and young 
mothers. Since the program's inception in mid- 
1980, four programs (often called sites) and 
their participants have been intensively studied 
by the Manpower Demonstration Resear'^h Cor- 
poration (MDRC), an organization that designs 
and evaluates innovative social programs, 
MDRC assisted the sites in implementing the 
program model and monitored local operations. 
The organization also bore overall responsibility 
for the research. 

The local programs brought geographic and 
ethnic diversity to the demonstration, which 
was managed by community organizations 
experienced in working with disadvantaged 
youths. These organizations included one in a 
Puerto Rican community in Boston, another 
located in a black community in New York City 
(Harlem), a. third in a Mexican-American area in 
Phoenix, and a fourth in a racially mixed com- 
munity in Riverside, California. Two of the sites 
— New York and Phoenix — could serve as 
many as 100 teens at a time, while the other 
sites had a smaller capacity of 50 teens each. 
From 1980 through December 1982 — when the 
main demonstration concluded — the sites had 
served a total of 805 teens. 

The demonstration was funded at the national 
level by The Ford Foundation, the national 
office of the Work Incentive Program (WIN) 
and the Offices of Youth Programs and of Policy 




Evaluation in the U.S. Department of Labor. 
The William T. Grant Foundation also sup- 
ported a special study of the community woman 
component. Each of these agencies saw the 
need for learning more about how to assist this 
group of young people, manj of whom seemed 
destined for long-term welfare dependency and 



other serious problems. At the local level, the 
organizations operating the progi-ams secured 
matching funds from community sources, both 
governmental and private. 

In 1983, based on promising interim findings 
from the evaluation, the demonstration was 



CHART 1 



Project Kedirettion Pro^^ram Features 



Objectives 



Eligible Target Population 



Service Delivery Features 



Continuation of education 

Delay of subsequent pregnancies 

Acquisition of employability and job skills 

Improved maternal and infant health 

Acquisition of life management skills (e.g., 
family planning, parenting skills and nutrition 
education) 



Adolescent girls: 

• Age 17 and under 

• Pregnant for the first time, or mothers of 
young children 

• Receiving welfare, either as head of a case or 
a member of a welfare household (Up to 20 
percent of active enrollees could be from a 
family not receiving welfare but with a cur- 
rent annual income within 70 percent of the 
lower living standard.) 

• Without a high school diploma or GED 

• Individual Participant Plan 

• Community woman component 

• Peer group sessions 



Participating Organizations 



• New York: Harlem YMCA 

• Boston: El Centro del Cardinal 

• Phoenix: ChicanosPor la Causa 

• Riverside: Children's Home Society 



expanded. Seven community foundations and a 
state agency joined The Ford Foundation in 
financing seven additional sites in which exist- 
ing teen programs adopted various features of 
Project Redirection. These sites — which pro- 
vide an opportunity to study the wider adapt- 
ability of the program model — are located in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; Atlanta, Georgia; 
Brooklyn, New York; Cleveland, Ohio; Green- 
ville, Mississippi; El Paso, Texas; and St. Louis, 
Missouri. Local foundations supporting this 
replication include the Levi Strauss Foundation 
of San Francisco (which is supporting the pro- 
gram in Albuquerque); the Metropolitan At- 
lanta Community Foundation; the New York 
Community Trust; the Cleveland Foundation; 
the Governor's Office of Job Development and 
Training in Mississippi; the El Paso Commu- 
nity Foundation; the St. Louis Community 
Foundation and The Danforth Foundation, also 
in St. Louis. A report on the operational experi- 
ence of these seven sites will be issued in the fall 
of 1985. 

The research on the four original sites has three 
major parts: 

• an impact analysis, which measures the 
effects of Project Redirection on teens' con- 
traceptive, childbearing, educational and 
employment-related behaviors; 

• an implementation analysis, which 
describes the Project Redirection treatment 
and assesses the feasibility and cost of the 
program; and 

• an ethnographic analysis, which, using field 
work techniques, describes how the circum- 
stances and backgrounds of a small group of 
program participants (some of whom are pro- 
filed in this monograph) influenced the behav- 
iors the program sought to change. 

The implementation and ethnographic studies 
were conducted by the MDRC research staff. 
The impact analysis was conducted by Human- 
alysis. Inc. and the American Institutes for 
Research in the Behavioral Sciences, under the 
supervision of MDRC. The results of the impact 



study are presented in three reports: an initial 
"baseline" report (that is, an analysis of teens' 
characteristics and service needs at program 
start-up) and in two follow-up reports on the 
teens' experiences at 12 and 24 months after 
their entry into Project Redirection or the 
matched comparison group.* 

The implementation research on Project Redi- 
rection shows that the program model was a 
feasible one to operate. Community women and 
teens were willing to join the program and, for 
the most part, they formed close personal rela- 
tionships. Moreover, the staff was able to pro- 
vide teens with the promised comprehensive 
services, although the "brokerage" approach 
to service delivery made it often difficult to as- 
sure the high quality and appropriate content of 
services. 

The impact research further indicates that, rel- 
ative to the comparison teens — many of whom 
had received services from other programs — 
Project Redirection teens had better educa- 
tional and employment-related outcomes and a 
lower rate of subsequent pregnancy while they 
were still in the program. This advantage, how- 
ever, was generally not sustained over the 
longer term, although within certain subgroups, 
the program did produce some enduring bene- 
fits. However, because many teens in thr- com- 
parison groups were also well served, it iS not 
possible to assess Project Redirection's effects 
on teens compared to their experiences in the 
absence of any services at all. 

This monograph summarizes the major lessons 
from the research on Project Redirection. It 
opens with a review of the consequences of 
teenage pregnancy and the Redirection 
approach for addressing the problems, and then 
discusses the sites' operational experiences. It 
next reviews the methodology and findings of 
the impact study. The monograph concludes 
with a summary of lessons to be considered by 
policymakers, program planners and funding 
agencies seeking ways to improve the well- 
being and future prospects of pregnant and par- 
enting adolescents. 
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Consequences 
of Teenage Pregnancy 



Society's economic burden in sustaining this 
group is substantial and includes the costs of 
AFDC payments, Food Stamps and Medicaid, 
In fact, more than half of all AFDC expendi- 
tures are used to maintain households in which 
vhe mother was a teenager when the first child 
was bom. Several researchers have estimated 
that the annual public costs for such households 
are close to $10 billion.^ 

Early childbearing is also associated with signifi- 
cantly longer spells on welfare. A recent study 
projected that a non-white high school dropout 
who starts receiving welfare as a single mother 
will average about 10 years in her spell of 
AFDC dependency.^ 

Implementing 
the Redirection Model 

Each local Redirection program began with a 
setting and a staff. The setting usually consisted 
of at least one large area that could be used for 
group activities and several private or semi- 
private offices lodged in the building occupied 
by the sponsoring agency or in another conve.- 
nient location. Because it was expected that 
teens would come to the program often — at 
least weekly or biweekly — for workshops, 
other activities and counseling, and that some 
teens would use the facility as a "drop-in" cen- 
ter, staff tried to create a cheerful, homey phys- 
ical environment, complete with sofas, plants 
and posters. Playpens and toys were there for 
the occasions when teens brought their children 
to program offices. 

Social workers and other human services pro- 
fessionals primarily made up the staff, which 
typically included a program director, a person 
charged with coordinating the activities of the 
community women, and several counselors. One 
of the counselors was usually responsible for the 
delivery of program services either by program 
staff or, more often, by other community agen- 
cies and organizations. At three of the four 
sites, the local WIN Program contributed a full- 
time worker whose function it was to intercede 
on the teens' behalf with the welfare system and 
other public agencies providing needed assis- 



The prevalence of teenage pregnancy and child- 
bearing has been well-documented. In 1980, 
468,626 pregnancies occurred to women 17 
years of age and younger, and 45 percent 
resulted in a live birth. The majority of these 
births were to unmarried teens. ^ According to 
one projection, unless current behavior 
changes, nearly 40 percent of all teens aged 14 
in 1981 will become pregnant before reaching 
the age of20.3 

Project Redirection's comprehensive approach 
reflects accumulated evidence pointing to a 
broad range of problems generated by teen 
childbearing. One concern is the health of the 
teens and that of their children. According to 
numerous studies, pregnancy poses greater 
risks to toxemia, anemia and other complica- 
tions to teenagers than to women in their 
20s. The young women's babies, in turn, are 
at greater risk of being stillborn and born 
prematurely; they are also more likely to have 
a low birthweight and physical and mental 
handicaps.^ * 

Studies also illuminate other difficulties for the 
young mothers. Teenage childbearing increases 
the probability that an adolescent will drop out 
of school, and generally reduces her overall 
level of educational attainment. It is also associ- 
ated with Ir^ger family size. And, as a result of 
the lower ^ educational levels and larger families, 
teenage mothers tend to have less success in the 
labor market than do women who delay child- 
bearing — as reflected in their low-paying and 
less prestigious jobs and a lower annual level of 
earnings.^ 

Particularly because these young people fare 
poorly in the workforce, teenage mothers have 
a high probability of becoming dependent on 
public assistance. In 1975, as one analysis 
shows, 71 percent of the mothers who were 
under 30 and receiving welfare were teenagers 
when they first gave birth. Yet, among all 
women in the U. S under age 30, only 37 per- 
cent (according to 1970 data) were teenagers 
when they first gave birth. ^ 
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tance. With the exception of these WIN employ- 
ees, all Project Redirection staff were women. 

In operating Project Redirection, the local pro- 
grams faced the challenge of both attracting and 
retaining the teens while at the same time deliv- 
ering to them a wide range of services — many 
of which (such as parenting classes) the teens 
liked, and some of which (such as education) 
they may have resisted. This challenge was 
both considerable and ongoing, and as a result, 
the programs underwent substantial change 
over time. In response to funding cutbacks, to 
directives from MDRC, and to the perception of 
local sponsors that certain modifications were 
called for, sites altered aspects of their opera- 
tions as implementation progressed. 

Therefore, the story of Project Redirection's 
implementation is, to a large extent, the story 
of a program in transition. In retrospect, it 
seems fair to say that the sites had more success 
in some areas of program operation than in 
others. 

Recruitment and Characteristics 
of Program Participants 



Initially, the sites sough: to begin thoir pro- 
grams quickly and drew their participants 
almost exclusively from other agencies serving 
this population — among them, hospitals and 
health clinics, welfare offices, schools and other 
community organizations. Still, to secure the 
cooperation of these orga/izations. Redirection 
staff spent a good deal of time explaining the 
new program. 

It was especially important to reassure outside 
agency personnel that Redirection was intended 
to cooperate with and complement, not compete 
with, existing services. A useful technique was 
to include these agencies and organizations in 
the network of providers to which Redirection 
staff made referrals. 

However, the fact that more than two-thirds of 
the participants enrolled came from referrals 
during the program's first eight months led to a 
different concern: that teens most in need of 
assistance were not being reached by this 



recruitment strategy. As the sites attained a 
more mature phase of operations, MDRC urged 
them to diversify their recruitment techniques 
and to rely less on outside agencies. Most sites 
were able to do so, enrolling over one-third of 
their new participants from among the friends 
of the teens who were already in the program. 
These teens, however, turned out to have char- 
acteristics and service needs quite similar to 
those of other participants. It may well be that, 
at a time when services for adolescent parents 
were proliferating in urban areas, only the most 
isolated and hard-to-reach teens remained 
untouched by some service program. 

It is important to emphasize that, on the whole, 
teens in Project Redirection were extremely 
disadvantaged in comparison not only to adoles- 
cents in general, but also in comparison to other 
teen parents. Table 1 presents the salient demo- 
graphic and socioeconomic characteristics of the 
805 teens enrolled in Project Redirection's four 
sites between July 1980 and December 1082, 56 
percent of whom were pregnant with their first 
child; 44 percent were already parents. Almost 
90 percent of the total sample were members of 
ethnic minorities. The majority lived with their 
mothers and siblings (only one in seven was in a 
two-parent household), and most had only irreg- 
ular contact with their natural fathers. About 
three-quarters of the participants reported that 
their own mothers had themselves been teenage 
parents. 

The severe educational deficits of these teens 
presented one of the most difficult of the pro- 
gram's initial challenges. At age 16 (when most 
young people are in the 10th or 11th grade), the 
average enroUee in Project Redirection had not 
yet completed the 9th grade. The majority of 
teens (59 percent) had already dropped out of 
school when they joined Redirection. And, 
while pregnancy is often a reason for school 
departure, it appears that fully half these teens 
were so alienated from the educational system 
that they had left school before they became 
pregnant. Among those who were still formally 
enrolled in school, truancy was common. 

Over 70 percent of the teens were receiving 
AFDCJ welfare at enrollment, either as heads of 
cases or as part of another person's case.^ How- 
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ever, despite their heavy reliance on welfare, 
only a small proportion of teens aspired to 
receive public assistance, according to the eth- 
nographic study. Most, including those whose 
families had been on welfare for many years, 
asserted that AFDC payments were too low to 
provide the kind of life they wanted. Indeed, 
while teens were largely disaffected from 
school, many looked to their own employment 
— rather than to e arly marriage or public assis- 
tance — as the key to economic security, at least 
for the foreseeable future. 

A Preference for Work Over Welfare 

Thus, 92 percent of the teens reported that 
they would rather work than be on welfare, and 
only 3 percent thought welfare was preferable. 
(The remaining 5 percent were not sure.) But, 
although the teens were interested in jobs, few 
had career goals, and many were unaware of the 
education and training requirements of specific 
occupations. Only a handful had previously 
received services directed toward employability 
development. 

Just over half of the teens (54 percent) said they 
had used birth control, but even among those 



who had, only 60 percent said that they used 
contraceptives consistently. Only a small num- 
ber — 22 percent — had ever received family 
planning services prior to program entry. On 
the other hand, almost all had received prenatal 
care, and the large majority of teens who were 
already parents had obtained pediatric care for 
their children. 

What the numbers do not capture is the com- 
plex psychology of adolescent motherhood or 
the severity of the problems many teens faced. 
The environments from which many Redirec- 
tion enrollees came and in which they made 
their way were often highly troubled, as were 
their family backgrounds. Among the 18 teens 
studied in depth in the ethnographic analysis (a 
group that was largely representative of all 
enrollees), at least two had been raised by abu- 
sive parents (and one was herself suspected of 
child abuse). However, the study also strongly 
suggested that the majority of teens could turn 
to their mothers for psychological support, 
although a few were set adrift, both emotion- 
ally and physically. 

Some teens settled in for a time with friends or 
boyfriends, or established households on their 



CASE STUDY 



No Project Redirection teen is typical and efforts to generalize are difficult. The case studies highlighted in 
this monograph suggest the range of family backgrounds, support systems, attitudes and behavioral patterns 
that teens Y jjght to Project Redirection and the different ways in which they responded to the program. All 
names ar pseudonyms. 

Malena is an 18-yeai^old mother of two children, born a year apart, and fathered by two different young men. 
When the first left her during her pregnancy, she immediately developed a new relationship with the father of 
the second child. Both were verbally and physically abusive, but she "vi ent steady" with each. Currently, she 
is separated from the second young man, believing he was unfaithful to her. She consequently does not allow 
him to see his baby and she does not want to marry him. 

Malena says she has been taking birth control pills since she was 13 years old. While understanding that they 
must be taken properly, she also believes that even "if you take the pill right, you can have a pill baby if you 
have sex.'' Malena talks about having her tubes tied. She thinks that this is reversible. 
Malena has lived with her sister and on her own. She was raised by her mother, who has never been employed 
but has raised a large family. The home situation has often been very troubled; there have been siblings who 
died accidentally, and others who were put into child custody during their early years. Malena herself has no 
employment experience or aspirations. She is almost illiterate and has difficulty dealing with the welfare 
system. 

During her eariy days in Redirection, Malena established a good relationship with her community woman, 
who helped her with the welfare system and encouraged her to attend Redirection workshops. However, she 
stopped going to them regularly as her personal problems intensified. Finally, she left home, and the pro- 
gram's contact with her has ceased. 



own. This was not always the best of arrange- 
ments. Two teens were frequently mistreated 
by their boyfriends, and alcoholism and drug 
use were common in the homes of a significant 
minority, both their ov/n and the homes of their 
parents. And, while it would be incorrect to 
characterize the lives of most Redirection par- 
ticipants as this disturbing, even when families 
were sustaining and supportive, the teens were 
caught in the turbulence associated with grow- 
ing up in general, and adolescence in particular. 

Adolescence in American society is a period of 
transition. It is a time when young people try 
out new, more grown-up roles without, how- 
ever, shedding dependent behaviors. As the 
teens seek the freedom and status accorded to 
adults, they do not necessarily want to shoulder 
the responsibilities that accompany adulthood, 
including planning for the future. 

Findings from the ethnographic analysis sug- 
gest that, for the pregnant and parenting teens 
in Project Redirection, childbearing exacer- 
bated this status confusion, and the very youth 
of the program enroUees (two-thirds were 16 or 
less) heightened the dilemma. For one, while 
very few of the Redirection teens had wanted to 
become pregnant, many anticipated that bear- 
ing a child would produce sought-for changes — 
solidified relationships with boyfriends and 
greater autonomy, for example. Often, these 
changes were not forthcoming. 

Role confusion was increased when, as was fre- 
quently the case, the new baby became a source 
of tension between teens and their families. 
While most of the mothers of Redirection teens 
were angry and disappointed when they first 
learned that their daughters were pregnant, 
usually the breach was healed before delivery. 
There were, however, subsequent conflicts on 
oUch issues as whether the mother or daughter 
was chiefly responsible for the baby's care, or 
whether the mother could impose restrictions 
on her daughter's outside activities. And, at the 
same time that the teens resented maternal 
authority, they were happy to escape the bur- 
dens of motherhood when they chose to. 

Throughout, a common hardship shared by all 
Redirection teens and their families was the fact 
they were poor. Their mothers frequently were 
not working or held menial jobs. The households 



in which they lived were often crowded, and the 
teens lacked privacy. Like other poor youths, 
the teens who came to Project Redirection saw 
good employment opportunities as largely fore- 
closed to them and schools as unresponsive to 
their needs. Clearly, the task of "redirecting" 
these young women was a formidable one. 

The Program Treatment 



The Proj^ram Ethos. The Redirection treat- 
ment is best seen as a mixture of messages, 
relationships and services. Many of the mes- 
sages communicated to teens by program staff 
and community women ware straightforward: 

• You need to get good medical care for yourself 
and your child. 

• You have to stay in school and obtain a 
diploma if you want to find a decent job. 

• Working is the key to a better life for yourself 
and your children. 

• If you have another baby too soon, it will be 
hard to achieve your [Redirection] goals, so 
use birth control on a regular basis. 

• You need to learn how to feed, clothe and care 
for your baby and to know what to expect as 
the baby grows into a toddler. 

• You should get what you want and need out of 
your relationship with your boyfriend. 

But, underneath these explicit messages was an 
implicit one that staff and community women 
considered of primary importance: 

• You are a good and worthwhile person. 

Staff at all sites were convinced that the teens 
needed, above all, increased self-esteem, and 
they saw this as a pre-condition both to immedi- 
ate service utilization and to ultimate self-suffi- 
ciency. A leading priority, therefore, was to 
create a warm, supportive and non-judgmental 
environment, in which teens would feel free to 
confide with others. The teens would come to 
recognize, staff believed, that their problems 
were not unique and not insurmountable. 

The Redirection model posits that these mes- 
sages can be reinforced by the teens' interac- 
tions with one another, as well ^^s with 
community women (whose role is discussed 
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below) and with program staff. Pteer group ses- 
sions were regularly scheduled for all partici- 
pants. In these, teens came together to discuss 
their experiences ard problems and to help each 
other in areas that were important to them — 
typically, relationships. The meetings also pro- 
vided staff with a forum in which to re-empha- 
size program goals and offer suggestions on how 
to achieve them. And, especially, in the more 
geographically extensive sites — such as Phoe- 
nix and Riverside — these sessions were a valu- 
able gathering place and an antidote to the 
isolation caused by motherhood. 

The Community Woman Component. A key 
modality of service provision in Project Redi- 
rection was the community woman component. 
Of all the program features, this is the one that 
most clearly distinguishes Redirection from 
other programs for pregnant and parenting 
teens. The community women, each of whom 
was matched to between one and five teens, 
performed many functions in Project Redirec- 
tion. They served as the teens' friends and confi- 
dantes; reinforced the program's messages; 
monitored teens' scheduled activities and 
relayed problems and progress back to staff; 
and taught participants, by their own example, 
how to be effective parents and to cope with the 
problems of everyday life. 

The concept of the community woman evolved 
from a small grass-roots program in Brooklyn, 
New York, in which low-income women volun- 
teered to assist teenagers in one-to-one rela- 
tionships. It remained to be seen, however, 
whether this voluntary model could be institu- 
tionalized and integrated into a multi-service 
approach. Critical questions included whether 
enough women would join the new program, 
and if so, which types of women would be most 
effective in that role. 

The answer to the first question appears to be 
"yes;" despite turnover once enrolled, sufficient 
numbers volunteered to assist the teens. The 
answer to the second question is that no single 
kind of community woman can be clearly identi- 
fied as successful. 



TAULK 1 



Selected Characteristics of Teens at Time 
of Enrollment in Project liedirection 



Characteristic Teens E nrolled 



Ethnicity (%) 

Black 43.5 

Hispanic 44.7 

Wliite 11.1 

Other 1.7 

Age (%) 

14 or Less 10.3 

15 21.3 

16 32.5 

17 36.0 
Mean Age (Years) 16.4 

Pregnancy Status (%) 

Pregnant with First Child 56.3 

Pregnant with Subsequent Child 4.4 

Parent, not Pregnant 39.3 

Never Married (%) 93.9 

Household Status (%) 

Head of Household 7.9 

Living in Two-Parent Household 14.5 

School Status 

Out of School at Enrollment (%) 59.1 
Percent Out of School Who Left School 

Before Pregnancy (%) 49.9 
Mean Number of Months Out of School 13.4 

Mean Highest Grade Completed 8.9 

Receiving AFDC (%) 71.6 

Receipt of Services Before Redirection (%) 

Employment 2.9 

Family Planning 21.9 

Prenatal Care (If Pregnant) 95.9 

Pediatric Care (If Parents) 87.1 



Total Number of Teens Enrolled 805 



SOURCE: Branch etal., 1984,1^ble 2.1. 
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Community women were recruited from many 
sources, including local organizations and 
churches; about one-third came on the referral 
of a friend. They offered their time to Redirec- 
tion for many reasons. A number had them- 
selves been teenage mothero and wanted to 
provide other young mothers with opportunities 
they had missed. In other cases, women wanted 
to learn more about their own children, and still 
others simply hoped to do something to alleviate 
a major problem in their community. 

Community women were required to spend a 
minimum of five hours a week with each teen, 
but they often spent more. For this, they 
received a weekly stipend of $15 per teen to 
defray the cost of expenses incurred during the 
course of program activities (including the costs 
of transportation). Few community women said 
that this stipend spurred their participation. 
Nonetheless, while the stipend may not be a 
necessary program feature, it was probably 
important to many low-income women, enabling 
them to take part in the program on an equal 
basis with others and, from time to time, to 
treat the teens assigned to them to a lunch, 
movie or present. 

Both across and within the sites, the community 
women were a diverse group. While usually 
paired with teens from the same ethnic back- 
ground, they ranged in age from the early 20s to 
the late TOs. Half of the women were married 
and living with their spouses, about one in 
seven had never married, and the remainder 
were divorced, separated or widowed. Five out 
of six had at least a high school diploma or its 
equivalent. The majority were not working 
when they joined the program; across the sites, 
just over one-quarter were receiving welfare. 

Program planners and local operators viewed 
careful training and supervision as critical to the 
success of the component. Before they were 
matched with teens, community women 
received several days' training, covering such 
different topics as the women's attitudes toward 
teen pregnancy and parenthood, the needs of 
teenage mothers and available social services. 



communication skills, and documentation proce- 
dures. These sessions also gave staff the oppor- 
tunity to observe and to dismiss women who 
appeared inappropriate and permitted women 
who decided that the position was not right for 
them to leave gracefully. 

Over the course of the demonstration, periodic 
in-service training sessions were held to refresh 
skills and allow the community women to share 
problems and solutions. Pairing new community 
women with more experienced colleagues was 
also a useful training technique. 

Experience has allayed initial doubts about 
whether women at opposite ends of the eco- 
nomic scale — that is, women on welfare and 
professional women — can be effective in the 
role. It appears that an impartial approach and 
an ability to communicate with the teens and to 
understand their concerns are the most impor- 
tant criteria of success in forming close relation- 
ships with the teens. 

Interaction with Community Women 

Predictably, the quality of the relationship has 
varied with the personalities and circum- 
stances, but on the whole, the community 
woman component has been regarded favorably 
by participants. When teens were asked how 
important their community woman was, the 
majority said she was "important" or "very 
important" in interviews held after teens had 
left the program. Teens generally mentioned 
how nice the community women were, how easy 
they were to talk to, how helpful they were with 
advice and concrete assistance, and how they 
took them to various places. 

The relationship was often particularly close 
when teens became estranged from their fami- 
lies; for these participants, the community 
woman sometimes served as a surrogate 
mother. At the other extreme, some teens felt 
that their community woman was either too 
distant or unduly prying. In fact, alienation 
from her community woman was a major source 
of a teen's dissatisfaction with the program as a 
whole. 
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The community women also played a critical 
role in program operationh, oxtendinp: staff 
capacity outnide the program^ conftnew. In reg- 
ular meeting* with staff members, the women 
shared their ob»ervation8 of how the teens wero 
faring and discuAaed problemn as well as straie- 
giea for handling them. 

While the community woman concept has been 
both feaaible and uaefUl for Project Redirection, 
the amooth operation of the component cannot 
be taken for granted. High rates of turnover, 
common among volunteer programs, character- 
i»d Project Redirection as well: only 22 percent 
of the community women ever enrolled were 
still active at the end of 1982. T\imover posed 
difficulties not only in terms of finding replace- 
ments, but because the teens found it hard to 
transfer their confidence and affection from one 
community woman to another. 

T\imover was eased, however, as staff came to 
understand that community women joined the 
program to meet some of their own needs as 
welTas those of the teens. Setting up commit- 
tees of community women, giving them an 
opportunity and a place to socialize, providing 
them with rewards and recognition — all of 
these helped build commitment to the program. 
Thus, a warm, supportive atmosphere may be 
as important in developing a strong community 
w*oman component as it is to achieving the pro- 
gram's larger objective of assisting the teens. 

Service Delivery: Individualization and Kro- 
kerage. From its inception, the guidelines 
under which Project Redirection operated made 
it clear that the program was not merely to 
counsel teens but also to arrange for, coordi- 
nate, and monitor the delivery of a concrete and 
structured set of services. Four areas were des- 
ignated as the most important: health, educa- 
tion, employment and employability 
development, and •*life management,** a rubric 
which includes activities as diverse as nutrition, 
child-rearing, family planning, budgeting and 
assertiveness training. Recreational activities, 
transportation assistance, and child-care sei 
vices were also available, although child care 



was infnM|uently used. Most teens preferred 
and received child-care assistance from their 
families. 

Teens al.so received a $110 monthly stipend as an 
incentive for participation. During the second 
year of the demonstration, the sites, at MDRC's 
urging, tied the stipend to participation: Full or 
partial deductions were made when attendance 
in any or all of the components was judged 
unsati.sfactory. It is difficult to say, however, 
whether this resulted in improved participation. 

While the program guidelines dictated that all 
teens were to receive services in each of the 
major areas, staff also recognized the impor- 
tance of focusing on each teen's needs — her 
age, school status, support system, goals, 
strengths and deficiencies. The Individual Par- 
ticipant Plan, or the IPP, provided the frame- 
work through which this was to be accom- 
plished. The IPP was a planning and monitoring 
tool — drafted jointly by the teen, her commu- 
nity woman, and a program staff mem' *r — 
which specified for each participant the short- 
and long-term objectives in each area, as well as 
a variety of services and activities to facilitate 
her progress in attaining them. For example, 
under "Education," the IPP listed whether the 
teen would attend a regular or alternative 
school, a GED program, or would participate in 
some other kind of educational activity. 

After the initial agreement, an IPP worksheet 
was compiled on a monthly basis, showing the 
activities in which the teen was scheduled to 
engage. The teen's participation, as specified on 
the worksheet, was monitored by staff and her 
community woman who, by virtue of her more 
frequent contact, played the lead role. The IPP 
was revised periodically to respond to new cir- 
cumstances, achievements and needs. 

The mandate initially handed down to the spon- 
soring agencies was that they should, insofar as 
possible, avoid duplication of services already 
available in the communities. Instead, they 
were to act as "brokers" — bringing together, 
coordinating and monitoring on behalf of partici- 
pants those services already available in the 
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ftggy is a 15-year-old mother of a six-month-old baby. She lives with her mother, stepfather and siblings. She 
has always been close to her mother, but she is hostile to her stepfather, and although her biological father 
lives nearby, Peggy has had limited contact with him over the years. 

Fteggy feels that she was never very successful in school. Following a history of truancy, she withdrew during 
her sophomore year when she became pregnant. Subsequently, she enrolled in a continuation school and Proj- 
ect Redirection and became committed to completing high school. She is worried, however, about what she 
considers her excessive home responsibilities that keep her from advancing at the pace she would like. 
Fteggy met her boyfriend when she was 13 and still continues to see him. Because she wants to both finish high 
school and maintain her relationship with her boyfriend, she is conscientious about taking birth control pills. 
Her association with Project Redirection has also enabled her to focus on long-term goals, and she has gradu- 
ally come to believe that economic independence, even within the context of marriage, is important. At 
present, however, she has no specific career plans. 

Fteggy did not use birth control before she became pregnant, believing "it could not happen to me." She consid- 
ered an abortion, which her mother also encouraged, but she said she could not raise enough money to pay for 
one. 

Currently, Peggy's m^or problems center on her new conflict with her mother over control of her own life and 
that of her baby. They are in constant competition over taking care of the baby, and Peggy's mother also looks 
to undercut and stifle her relationship with the baby's father. For these reasons, Pteggy is turning to Project 
Redirection for guidance and support. 



community, while providing directly only the 
services necessary to fill in gaps. Brokerage 
could entail either referring teens to other agen- 
cies or inviting representatives of these agen- 
cies to deliver workshops at the Redirection 
sites. 

A Brokerage Model of Services 

The brokerage model also made it possible to 
contain the direct cost of operating the pro- 
gram, which across the sites averaged $3,540 
per participant, or $3,890 per service year, 
which represents the cost of maintaining a par- 
ticipant in the program for a full year. Approxi- 
mately one-quarter of this sum defrayed the 
costs of stipends for teens and community 
women, while the remaining amount was used 
for program management (including planning, 
administering and reporting on the program) 
and for direct services to the participants. 
These service costs are partial in the sense that 
they reflect only costs borne by the sponsoring 
agency, not those of the outside agencies provid- 
ing the brokered services. 



While this brokerage model worked reasonably 
well for some services (medical care, for 
instance), two limitations became clear over 
time. First, appropriate employability services 
were more difficult to locate than had been 
anticipated, particularly for younger teens. The 
result was that more services had to be orga- 
nized and provided directly by the programs. 

School placements were the other difficult ser- 
vice area. While community resources were 
usually adequate to satisfy routine educational 
requirements, they fell short of meeting certain 
teens' needs. Some teens, for example, refused 
to return to public schools, but were too young 
to attend GED preparation. Others were slow 
learners who needed special assistance. Some 
spoke only limited English, and bilingual educa- 
tion was not available. Several sites conse- 
quently organized tutoring programs, and one 
even developed an on-site pre-GED class in con- 
junction with the public school system. 

A second problem with a brokerage model is 
that, to ensure appropriate and high-quality 
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services, monitoring should occur in the outside 
agencies, and this is both difficult to arrange 
and time-consuming to carry out. For the most 
part. Redirection staff and community women 
had to rely on the teens' comments about how 
they were treated by the agencies to which they 
were referred. These comments and reports by 
outside observers suggest that, while some ser- 
vices were informative and engaged the teens' 
interest, others were not. On the whole, staff 
might have spent more time ensuring not only 
that teens participated in specific services, but 
also that these services were worthwhile. 

Patterns of Participation 
and Service Receipt 

Several key questions in the interviews exam- 
ined par ticipants' responses to the specific 
activities offered in Project Redirection. To 
what extent did teens participate in the services 
prescribed by the program guidelines? How did 
they like the program; how long did they remain 
in it; and why did they leave? 

Actually, it is useful to think of the teens' partic- 
ipation in program activities as having two sep- 
arate phases. First, staff decided to schedule 
participants for certain activities; and second, 
teens — once scheduled — decided to partici- 
pate. Scheduling decisions were dependent on 
several factors: the availability of the service in 
each community; each teen's needs and prefer- 
ences; and the priority staff attached to alterna- 
tive activities. Participation decisions reflected 
a different set of factors: what teens enjoyed; 
what they found useful; and what was conve- 
nient for them to attend. 

At the outset of the demonstration, start-up 
problems caused some teens not to be scheduled 
for services until they had been in the program 
for several months. Moreover, the program 
sponsors tended to give priority to services with 
which they were most familiar. Because of the 
staffs' social services backgrounds and their 
difficulty in finding appropriate employment 
services, these activities were initially slighted. 

Midway through the demonstration, more strin- 
gent guidelines were issued to ensure that all 
participants received what planners deemed an 



adequate level of services in every program 
area on an expeditious basis. Thus, for example, 
all teens were to be enrolled in an educational 
program within 60 days of program entry. They 
were to receive family planning services imme- 
diately on joining the program, or, if they were 
already pregnant, as soon as possible after 
delivery. More comprehensive scheduling and 
receipt of services was a priority goal. 

Figure 1 shows how successfully this objective 
was achieved once the program reached full 
operational maturity. Each bar in the figure 
shows two performance measures: first, the 
proportion of participants ever scheduled for a 
given service; and then, the proportion of teens 
participating. 

Of all program activities, staff attached the 
greatest importance to ensuring that teens — 
the vast majority of whom were already receiv- 
ing medical care at program entry — continued 
to receive good care. Education was also a 
strong priority at all sites except in Boston, 
where staff felt that the public school system 
could not accommodate the needs of the Span- 
ish-speaking group they had enrolled. Across all 
sites, 80 percent of the teens were scheduled for 
educational activities, and 74 percent attended 
at least some sessions. 

It is important to note that teens generally pre- 
ferred alternative schools over regular schools. 
Smaller classes and the more pertinent curric- 
ula offered many of the teens a fresh start, par- 
ticularly since most associated regular 
classrooms with academic and personal failure. 
Counseling on educational options was also an 
important part of staff activities, and teens on 
average attended six such counseling sessions. 

In general, staff believed that teens should fin- 
ish high school before seeking full-time jobs. 
This reflected both their philosophical convic- 
tions and their awareness that employment 
opportunities for teenagers, especially high 
school dropouts, were limited. Activities 
related to employability therefore tended to 
focus on what teens would need to know about 
their future work lives, usually offered through 
individual vocational counseling, group work- 
shops on possible careers, and how to get and 
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SOURCE: Branch et al. . 1984. Table 5. 1. 



keep a job. Over 80 percent of program enroll- 
ees were scheduled for these activities, and 
about 70 percent received them. The sites also 
offered job placement assistance to interested 
teens, and about a fifth of all enrollees found 
employnrient, most often in summer jobs. 

The Phoenix site developed the most compre- 
hensive set of employability services of all the 
sites, having received funding from the State of 
Arizona to establish an employment and train- 
ing component for young women, aged 17-19, 
many of whom could be Redirection enrollees. 
(Assignment to the component was used to 
reward good participation in other Redirection 
activities.) After a week-long introduction to 
the world of work and an assessment of skills 
and interests, teens were scheduled for an aver- 
age of 20 weeks of full-time skills training at one 
of four training centers. 

Indicative of staff members' backgrounds and 
the importance they attached to social and emo- 



tional growth is the fact that almost all teens 
were scheduled for and participated in life man- 
agement activities. Over the course of their 
program tenure, participants on average 
received personal counseling eight times and 
attended more than 25 sessions on the proper 
care and feeding of their children. In contrast, 
they received only four sessions on family plan- 
ning, delivered either by private physicians, 
hospitals or clinics — which also dispensed con- 
traceptive materials — or by the program 
sponsors in a workshop. The message communi- 
cated, at least initially in the program work- 
shops, was often indirect. Staff and community 
women at first were reluctant to confront teens 
on their sexuality and birth control practices, a 
very personal area of behavior. 

Staff subsequently adopted a more forceful and 
direct stance, however, after a large number of 
repeat pregnancies were reported. Still, only 
some 70 percent of the enrollees were scheduled 
for sessions in which they were specifically 
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instructed on contraception and the place of 
sexuality in relationships, and fewer than two- 
thirds of all participants took part in such ses- 
sions. While these figures may understate the 
amount of informal instruction that took place in 
peer group sessions and conversations with 
community women, it is evident that staff 
should have developed a more comprehensive 
approach to the delivery of these services. 

Allondaiuo in Sc hodulod Activitiov 

While the statistics above are useful in deter- 
mining the percentage of teens who received a 
service at least once, they do not convey the 
regularity (or lack thereof) with which teens 
attended scheduled activities. Attendance var- 
ied considerably by the type of activity; teens 
were, for example, extremely conscientious in 
keeping the medical appointments for which 
they or their children were scheduled. How- 
ever, school absenteeism was a significant prob- 
lem. Teens enrolled in both regular and 
alternative schools attended only about three- 
quarters of the time; among teens enrolled in 
GED programs, the attendance rate was just 50 
percent. Similarly, teens went to their sched- 
uled employability and certain life management 
sessions only about two-thirds of the time. 

The picture of service receipt is therefore a 
mixed one. On the positive side, the majority of 
teens were scheduled for and received services 
in all the major areas. But, they did not always 
attend these services consistently, nor, as noted 
earlier, could the quality of these services 
always be assured. 

On the whole, the teens liked Project Redirec- 
tion. Eighty-nine percent of those interviewed 
as part of the impact analysis reported being 
either very or fairly satisfied with the program, 
and about half said that it had been helpful to 
them in many ways. Parenting education was 
perceived as the single most useful component, 
and was mentioned by about one-third of the 
teens questioned. Other services viewed by a 
sizable percentage as helpful included the com- 
munity women, employability workshops, edu- 
cational activities and personal counseling. 

If teens valued Project Redirection and the ser- 
vices it provided, why did their participation 



tend to be sporadic? For one reason, there were 
predictable problems such as illness, scheduling 
conflicts and inadequate public transportation in 
some sites. For another, like other low-income 
mothers, teens in Project Redirection had few 
external resources to fall back on if their babies 
became sick or child-care arrangements fell 
through. 

In addition. Project Redirection sought to play 
a major role in teenagers' lives. The program 
required a good deal of participants at a time 
when they were making the radical adjustment 
from adolescence to an adult status and new or 
impending motherhood. The benefits of the pro- 
gram — frequent interaction with caring adults 
and improved access to services — could be 
greatest for teens with the fewest social sup- 
ports, but so, too, could the burdens that partic- 
ipation placed on them. Finally, the seriousness 
of the problems some teens brought to the pro- 
gram — family and housing crises, physical 
abuse — cannot be understated. 

A reasonable conclusion is that teens, facing 
numerous demands on their time and emotional 
energies, tended to use the program on an as- 
needed basis. They i articipated in activities and 
interacted with staff and community v/omen for 
as long as they found these services and rela- 
tionships eiy oyable and helpful, and as long as 
their complicated life circumstances permitted. 

Findings on length of stay are also informative. 
At the outset, no limits were placed on the 
length of time teens could remain in Project 
Redirection. Because program planners wor- 
ried that this policy would produce long-term 
dependency on the program and staff — and in 
order, too, to serve a greater number of youths 
— a maximum time limit of 18 months was 
imposed. Teens also were to leave the program 
when they reached age 19, or at the point at 
which they received a high school or equiva- 
lency diploma. Although most teens were unaf- 
fected by these rulings (the average tenure in 
the program was 11.6 months, and about one- 
quarter of the enrollees left within six months), 
about 11 percent were required to leave for 
these reasons. 

Aside from the mandatory exit criteria noted 
above, the reasons for departure of the 637 
teens who were no longer in the program by 
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December 31, 1982 were varied and occurred 
either at the teens' or the staffs' instigation: 
failure to meet progi-am requirements (39 per- 
cent); loss of contact (14 percent); a determina- 
tion that the teen no longer needed the progi-am 
(11 percent); dissatisfaction with the progi-am (4 
percent); and miscellaneous other reasons. But 
these nominal reasons often do not get at the 
underlying causes. For example, family crises 
could lead teens to drift away and be terminated 
for loss of contact or failure to meet the require- 
ments. And, while most community women and 
staff members tried to reach out to teens in such 
crises, this was not always the case. When they 
did so, their efforts were often fruitless, some- 
times because the teens simply could not be 
located. 

In summary, in considering the implementation 
of Project Redirection, it is impossible to escape 
the basic fact that the participants were highly 
disadvantaged teens, whose lives had been 
scarred by poverty as well as by premature par- 
enthood. These young people had limited 
visions of what they could achieve and limited 
resources for reaching their goals. Project Redi- 
rection sought to inspire them and to assist 
them in maldng productive use of the services in 
order to effect lasting behavioral change. The 
program's ability to achieve these objectives is 
considered below. 



The Impact Analysis 



Research Methodology 



To assess the longer-term program effects on 
teens who enrolled in Project Redirection, the 
demonstration included a rigorous impact analy- 
sis designed to avoid some of the shortcomings 
of other evaluations of teen parent programs. 
Typical among these limitations are small sam- 
ples, the lack of a comparison group to estimate 
what the experiences of teens would have been 
without the program, and the failure to track 
participants after their departure from the pro- 
gram. The Redirection impact analysis, in con- 
trast, is based on interviews with 305 program 
participants ("experimental teens") and 370 
"comparison teens," conducted at three points in 



time: a "baseline" point when teens were 
enrolled either in Project Redirection or the 
comparison gi'oup sample, and then^ 12 and 24 
months later. By the final or 24-month inter- 
view, virtually all experimental teens had ended 
their tenure in the program. 

The intent of the impact evaluation was to com- 
pare teens who participated in Redirection with 
a gi'oup of teens similar in all respects except for 
the receipt of extensive, coordinated services. 
The prefeired approach would have been an 
experimental design, wherein applicants are 
randomly assigned to either the program or to a 
control group. This method was not considered 
feasible, however, primarily because it 
appeared unlikely that the" sites could recruit, in 
the time available, a sufficient number of teens 
to meet minimum quotas for both the partici- 
pant and control group samples. While there 
was no shortage of pregnant and parenting ado- 
lescents, the limited geographical area that each 
program could realistically serve, in combina- 
tion with the demonstration's eligibility criteria, 
restricted the number of potential applicants. 

As an alternative, the study adopted a quasi- 
experimental design in which the comparison 
group consisted of teens who met the Redirec- 
tion eligibility requirements but lived in cities 
not offering the Redirection program. The cities 
(or areas within cities) selected for comparison 
were similar to those in which Redirection oper- 
ated on a variety of socioeconomic and geo- 
graphic indicators, and in the availability of 
services for the target group, at least at the 
time that the comparison cities were chosen. 
Thus, Hartford, Connecticut was paired with 
Boston; Bedford-Stuyvesant, in New York City 
with Harlem; San Antonio, Texas with Phoenix; 
and Fresno, California with Riverside. 

This strategy yielded a fairly close match 
between the experimental and comparison 
groups on a host of background characteristics. 
While some differences were observed, these 
were statistically controlled in order to avoid 
biases in the impact results. Despite this, one 
fairly large baseline difference is important in 
interpreting the impact findings: nearly two- 
thirds of the comparison teens were enrolled in 
school or an educational program at the begin- 
ning of the study, compared to fewer than half of 
the experimental teens. 



The impact analysis did take this factor into 
account and statistically controlled for the dif- 
ference in school enrollment. However, various 
characteristics often associated with being in 
school (such as higher motivation or fewer situa- 
tional obstacles to school enrollment) could not 
be directly measured and thus could not be con- 
trolled. As a result, it is possible that the com- 
parison teens were a more advantaged group 
than the experimental teens from the very start 
of the program. Therefore, the results of this 
study may underestimate the actual effective- 
ness of Project Redirection. 

A second, and perhaps more important, analyti- 
cal concern is that the comparison teens received 
many more services than had been anticipated. 
For example, 43 percent of these teens were 



enrolled in a special teen parent program after 
their entry into the research sample and during 
Redirection's first operational period. As Figure 
2 shows, in the first year, 40 percent of the com- 
parison group were attending parenting classes, 
92 percent had received medical care for their 
babies, 63 percent had received birth control 
counseling, and 45 percent had taken part in 
employment-related activities. Many compari- 
son teens also received these services between 
the 12- and 24-month interviews, or the second 
year of Redirection's operations. 

In part, this relatively high level of service 
receipt may have resulted from the nationwide 
increase in services for pregnant and parenting 
adolescents, a growth that occurred over the 
course of the demonstration as concern mounted 
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over the high rates of adolescent pregnancy. 
Also, many of these comparison group teens 
apparently had longer contact than expected 
with the agencies from which they were 
recruited. It is, however, notable that their 
receipt of services approached or exceeded the 
levels of service receipt among teens in pro- 
grams funded by the Office of Adolescent Preg- 
nancy Programs in the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services." 

Nonetheless, while the comparison teens were 
not an unserved group, Figure 2 shows that 
experimental teens maintained an advantage in 
the amount of services they received, particu- 
larly through the 12-month interview, which 
covers the period when most experimentals 
were still taking part in Project Redirection. 
That advantage continued at a substantially 
reduced level during the second year of follow- 
up, but only among experimental teens enrolled 
in Projec Redirection for longer than one year. 
Together these data suggest that departure 
from the program was associated with a sharp 
decline in service receipt; indeed, teens no 
longer in the program showed a pattern of ser- 
vice utilization fairly similar to that of compari- 
son teens. 

These findings place an important constraint on 
interpretation of the impact evaluation. They 
mean that the results do not show the effective- 
ness of Project Redirection compared to what 
would have occurred in the absence of services; 
instead, the results only indicate the incremen- 
tal effects of Project Redirection over and above 
an alternative array of services: that is, the var- 
ious services received by members of the com- 
parison group. In fact, the evaluation only 
assesses the effects of a program in which ser- 
vice receipt was somewhat higher (while Redi- 
rection participants were still in the program) 
and supported by a certain level of counseling 
and coordination, provided by program staff 
and community women. 

Impact Results: The Full Sample 



The results of the impact analysis are mixed, 
but disappointing. On the positive side, the 12- 
month findings show that experimental teens 
achieved better outcomes than the comparison 
group in both education and employment and 



displayed a lower rate of subsequent preg- 
nancy. These findings were observed for numer- 
ous subgroups as well as for the sample as a 
whole. However, with the exception of a few 
outcome areas in several important subgroups, 
these benefits proved to be largely transitory: 
By 24 months after baseline, most had disap- 
peared. 

Family Planning Results. Table 2, which sum- 
marizes the main findings for the full sample, 
shows that Redirection teens were significantly 
less likely than comparison teens to have had a 
repeat pregnancy within 12 months of enrolling 
in the program (14 percent versus 22 percent). 
However, by the 24-month follow-up, the rate of 
repeat pregnancy had climbed dramatically in 
both groups (to 45 percent and 49 percent, 
respectively). The difference between the two 
rates was no longer statistically significant. 

Because many other studies calculate repeat 
pregnancy rates relative to the termination date 
of a previous pregnancy, similar computations 
were made for this study. Using this method, 
the same general story emerges: Significantly 
fewer experimental teens had a repeat preg- 
nancy 12 months postpartum (15 percent versus 
25 percent), but the group difference became 
statistically insignificant by 24 months postpar- 
tum (47 percent versus 52 percent). 

This pattern is mirrored in the area of contra- 
ception. According to the 12-month findings, 
experimental teens were more likely than com- 
parison teens to have used contraceptives dur- 
ing their most recent intercourse. This was no 
longer true by the end of the study. At that 
point, the same proportion in each group — 54 
percent — reported using birth control during 
their most recent intercourse. In other words, 
the comparison group rate had improved since 
the 12-month interview, but the experimental 
group rate had not changed. 

On a 16-item test of birth control knowledge, 
the experimental group scored somewhat 
higher than the comparison group at both fol- 
low-up interviews. But, as the data on contra- 
ception and repeat pregnancy imply, these small 
gains in knowledge did not improve the actual 
practice of birth control over the longer run. 

There were no significant differences between 
the two groups in the rates of abortion or mis- 
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carriage. For the sample as a whole, only 7 per- 
cent of the teens reported having had an abortion 
during the follow-up period, and 5 percent 
reported a miscarriage. It is important to cau- 
tion, however, that teens may have under- 
reported these incidents. 

The Teens' Birth Control rractices 

While it is possible that contraception and birth 
control knowledge were better for both 
research groups than what would have occurred 
in the absence of any services at all, the fact 
that almost half of the teens in both groups 
became pregnant again during the study period 
is by itself a troubling finding. Although the 
reasons for the outcome are not entirely certain, 
the research supports a number of useful 
insights. 

It is doubtful, for example, that teens who 
became pregnant again actively sought to do so. 
At baseline, a majority of teens indicated that^ 
while they eventually wanted another child, 
they generally wanted to delay childbearing by 
an average of five years. Given that roughly half 
of the sample had a subsequent pregnancy 
within two years of enrollment, it seems likely 
that most of these repeat pregnancies were 
unintended. 

It is also doubtful that these pregnancies were 
due to a lack of knowledge about the available 
means to control pregnancy. By the final inter- 
View, almost 90 percent of the teens in the sam- 
ple said they had previously used some kind of 
birth control method, and over 80 percent had 
taken oral contraceptives. Yet, in that same 
interview, over half admitted that they had 
failed to protect themselves during their last 
intercourse. 

Although the teens were quite aware of the 
availability of birth control, the quality of their 
contraceptive knowledge is less certain. In the 
impact study, teens on average answered one- 
third of the questions on the birth control 
knowledge test incorrectly. Moreover, the eth- 
nographic study found that teens often underes- 
timated the chances of becoming pregnant 
under varying circumstances, and held numer- 



ous erroneous beliefs about the adverse health 
risks associated with oral contraception. 

Infrequent intercourse is also not a likely expla- 
nation of inconsistent contraception within this 
sample. By the final interview, nearly four-fifths 
of the teens in each group reported having had 
sexual intercourse within the previous three 
i^onths. Among these teeiis, 69 percent 
reported having had intercourse at least once a 
week. 

Whatever accounts for the high rates of repeat 
pregnancy, one conclusion from this study is 
inescapable: While both the experimental and 
comparison groups may have benefited from the 
services they received (compared to an absence 
of services), there is much room for improve- 
ment. The services available to Redirection 
participants were clearly not sufficient to over- 
come the circumstances in the lives of many of 
these teens, and these life circumstances proba- 
bly continued to contribute to their poor habits 
of contraception. 

Education Results. As in the childbearing 
area. Project Redirection teens had signifi- 
cantly better educational outcomes than com- 
parison teens in the short run. At the 12-month 
point, 56 percent of the experimental teens 
were either in school or a GED program, or had 
completed their basic education, while the same 
was true for only 49 percent of the comparison 
teens. Experimental teens were also more 
likely to have been enrolled in school or an edu- 
cational program between Redirection entry 
and the first follow-up interview, and 44 percent 
had spent a full extra semester in school relative 
to the comparison group. 

Despite these accomplishments, the most 
important experimental-comparison differences 
had dissipated by the 24-month interview. 
While the experimental group sustained an 
advantage in terms of the percent ever enrolled 
in school or a GED program — and in the aver- 
age number of semesters enrolled — the same 
proportion of each group (43 percent) was cur- 
rently in school or had either completed it or a 
GED program at the time of the final interview. 

Employment Results. Only a small percentage 
of each group was employed at the time of the 
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12-month interview, which is not surprising, 
given that the average age of teens was only 17 
at that time. The difference between the experi- 
mental and comparison groups was not signifi- 
cant. Project Redirection did, however, lead to 
more job experience over the year. For exam- 
ple, 49 percent of the experimentals versus 38 
percent of the comparison teens had worked for 
pay at some point after enrollment (usually 
summer or part-time work), and the experimen- 



tal group had held more of these jobs than the 
comparison group. 

At the end of the study, the proportion of teens 
working (15 percent) was not significantly dif- 
ferent between groups, as was true at 12 months. 
But, the experimental group maintained its 
advantage (at a reduced level) in cumulative 
employment experience. By the final interview, 
61 percent had held at least one paying job ver- 
sus 54 percent of the comparison group. 



TABLK 2 



Solootod Impac ts of Projort Rodirectioii at 12 and 21 Months l\)st-Haseline 

Project 
Redirection Comparison 
Outcome Variables Teens Teens Difference 



Family Planning 

Percent with Subsequent Pregnancy at 12 Months 
Percent with Subsequent Pregnancy at 24 Months 
Percent Using Contraceptive at Last Intercourse 

at 12 Months 
Percent Using Contraceptive at Last Intercourse 

at 24 Months 

Education 

Percent in School/Completed, 12 Months 
Percent in School/Completed, 24 Months 
Percent Ever Enrolled in School Baseline 

to 12-Month Interview 
Percent Ever Enrolled in School Baseline 

to 24-Month Interview 

Employment 

Percent Employed at 12 Months 
Percent Employed at 24 Months 
Percent Ever Employed, Baseline to 

12-Month Interview 
Percent Ever Employed, Baseline to 

24-Month Interview 

Education and Employment 

Percent Either in School/Completed 

or Employed at 24 Months 
Percent Either in School/Completed 

or Employed/Looking for Work at 24 Months 



14 
45 

54 



56 
43 

75 

87 

14 
15 

49 

61 

51 
74 



22 
49 

45 



49 
43 

51 

71 

12 
15 

38 

54 

48 
65 



-8* 
-4 



7* 
0 

24*** 

16** 

2 
0 

J J** 

7 + 
3 

0** 



SOURCE: PbUt et al. 1985, T^ble 1. 

NOTES: + Denotes statistical significance at the . 10 level; * at the .05 level; **at the .01 level; and ***at the .001 level. 
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Employment, however, is not necessarily a 
more beneficial status than being in school or a 
GED program if teens have not completed their 
basic education. On the other hand, it is better 
either to be in the labor force (that is, holding or 
seeking a job) or to be in an educational pro- 
gram or a high school graduate than to fall into 
none of these categories. 

The impact analysis thus examined schooling 
and labor force participation simultaneously, 
defining either such status as positive. The 
results show that at 24 months after program 
entry. Redirection teens were more likely to be 
in a positive activity (74 percent versus 65 per- 
cent) than comparison teens. However, the dif- 
ference is largely attributable to the higher 
percentage of experimental teens looking for 
work. When only actual employment is consid- 



ered in association with education, the two 
groups are similar at the end of the study. 

Other Outcome Variables. Additional out- 
comes measured include the teens' knowledge 
and attitudes about employment and job-seek- 
ing, and their self-esteem and sense of personal 
efficacy. In several of these areas, the experi- 
mental grou* id somewhat higher scores than 
the compariSv. group after 24 months, and the 
differences, although not large, were statisti- 
cally significant. For example, experimental 
teens knew more about completing a job appli- 
cation and understanding a want ad. Redirec- 
tion teens also showed somewhat higher gains 
in self-esteem and in the belief that they could 
control their own lives. 

The impact analysis also examined changes in 
the receipt of welfare, although major effects 



CASK STUDY 



Barbara is an outgoing young woman whose baby was bom when she was 17. Barbara and her siblings were 
raised by her mother. The family is welfare-dependent, and some of the male^ deal in drugs or gamble to sup- 
plement welfare. Early in her high school years, Barbara met Jim, an older man who became her first sexual 
partner. He pressured her for sex, and, believing she was in love with him, she agreed. They maintained a 
steady relationship for three years, during which time Barbara moved out of her mother's house and into Jim's 
apartment. 

Although her mother told her about birth control when she was 13, Barbara did not think she would really 
become pregnant and did not use it. She commented that "Pregnancy was the last thing on my mind." When 
she became pregnant, her boyfriend and her mother encouraged her to have an abortion, and Barbara now 
says that she, too, wanted one, but no one saw it through with her. Nevertheless, Jim provided financial and 
emotional support during the pregnancy, and Barbara continued to live with him. 

During this time and after delivery, Barbara kept up an active actual sexual relationship with Jim and received 
birth control pills with appropriate instructions. She took the pills only irregularly, however. She said she 
either forgot or was not "home on a regular basis." As a result, she became pregnant again, but this time, the 
pregnancy was aborted. 

Subsequently, Jim became involved with another woman, and he and Barbara broke up. Barbara returned to 
live with her mother. Jim continues to provide financial support, largely, according to Barbara, because of her 
"threats" to terminate his relationship with the child, for whom she now has sole responsibility. This does not 
present a scheduling problem because she neither works nor attends school, having dropped out when she 
became pregnant after a history of truancy. 

Barbara's employment experience is also quite limited, consisting of brief spells of work at a few local stores. 
However, she has recently become anxious to set up her own household, and realizes that to do so she must 
seek employment. Yet, she has shown little initiative either to develop some skills or take up her education, 
and her record of participation in Project Redirection has been erratic. She sees her chief hope in re-establish- 
ing her relationship with Jim, whom she believes could give her financial security and emotional comfort. 
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were not expected to occur within the time- 
frame of the study. By the final interview, the 
proportion of teens receiving their own AFDC 
grant was, in fact, similar for the two groups — 
roughly 60 percent. 

Health outcomes were an additional concern of 
the impact analysis, but no significant differ- 
ences were observed. Teens from both groups 
were found to be receiving a high level of medi- 
cal attention. For example, among teens who 
were pregnant at enrollment, the overwhelming 
majority (93 percent) reported having received 
prenatal care at least five times. The average 
birthweight of infants bom to these teens was 
just under seven pounds. 

The experiences of teens who had delivered 
prior to the start of the demonstration were 
somewhat worse: 15 percent of the babies born 
to that group were of low birthweight (under 
five and one-half pounds). In general, however, 
few teens in the research sample reported 
major long-term health problems for their 
infants or for themselves. 

Explainin^^ the Decline in Impacts. It is not 
clear why many of the incremental impacts 
observed for the full sample at the 12-month 
point were not sustained, but the subsequent 
decline appears to be strongly linked with the 
experimental teens' departure from Project 
Redirection. As noted earlier, because the aver- 
age length of stay in the program was almost a 
year, the 12-month outcomes reflect the 
achievements of Redirection participants while 
they were still enrolled in the program. During 
this time, the experimental group received sub- 
stantially more services than the comparison 
group. 

In contrast, the 24-month outcomes reflect the 
experiences of the experimental teens after 
they had been out of the program for an average 
of one year. In this period, the difference in ser- 
vice receipt between the two groups was less 
pronounced. Thus, the decline in impacts 
between the 12- and 24-month interviews coin- 
cides with — and may have been caused by — 
the reduction in service receipt for the Redirec- 
tion teent (as compared to their advantage over 
the comparison group at 12 months), and the 



termination of the extra support and the coordi- 
nation of services provided by program staff 
and community women. It appears — unfortu- 
nately — that Project Redirection did not man- 
age to improve teens' ability to obtain needed 
services once they had left the program. 

I .oii^er-lVrm Subgroup Kosuits 



WTiile the experimental group — taken as a 
whole — did not have better 24-month results 
than the comparison group on the most impor- 
tant outcome measures, incremental impacts 
were sustained for certain subgroups. It is 
important to note, however, that in no subgroup 
did experimental teens perform better than 
comparison teens across all of the outcome mea- 
sures that Project Redirection sought to affect. 
(See Table 3.) 

Among teens who were school dropouts at 
enrollment, the program produced significant 
educational differences. More Redirection par- 
ticipants than comparison teens had obtained a 
high school diploma or a GED certificate by the 
end of the study. This is a notable achievement 
in light of the fact that so few programs for dis- 
advantaged youths have demonstrated success 
in getting school dropouts to return to school 
and complete it. 

Another subgroup for whom lasting program 
impacts were observed is composed of teens 
who became pregnant again during the study 
period. Typically, a repeat pregnancy becomes 
an additional impediment to educational 
achievement. Indeed, this was true for this 
study's comparison group, where teens with a 
repeat pregnancy were half as likely to com- 
plete school as those who avoided another preg- 
nancy (12 percent versus 24 percent). 

Project Redirection helped to break this pat- 
tern. Among teens in the full research sample 
who did undergo a repeat pregnancy, the exper- 
imental group was significantly more likely to 
have completed school by the final interview 
than the comparison group (20 percent versus 
12 percent). Moreover, experimental teens were 
almost equally likely to finish their schooling 
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whether or not they became pregnant again (20 
percent versus 22 percent). Thus, Project Redi- 
rection appears to have lessened the negative 
educational effects that tend to accompany addi- 
tional childbearing among teenage mothers. 

Teens who stayed longest in Project Redirec- 
tion — that is, for 12 months or longer — also 



had more favorable educational outcomes rela- 
tive to comparison teens. For example, 26 per- 
cent of tiie longer-term Redirection enrollees 
and 20 percent of the comparison teens had com- 
plete d school by the 24-month interview. How- 
ever, teens who stayed in the progi'am longer 
may have been more motivated or more capable 
individuals to begin with, or they may have 



TABLE 3 



Selected Subgroup Results at 24 Months Post-Haseline 


Subgroups and Outcome Variables 


Percent of Teens 

Project 

Redirection Comparison 
Teens Teens 


Difference 


Itrclls v/Ul Ui OCnUUI at Oaaclinc 










56 


58 




Comoleted School/GED 


20 


11 


9* 


Emnloved 


16 


11 


5 


In School/Comoleted or Emoloved 


36 


25 


11* 










ComnlGted Sphool/GRD 


20 


12 


8 + 


Emnloved 


10 


6 


4 


In School/ComDleted or Emnloved 


44 


34 


10* 


Teens in Redirection 12 Months or Longer 








Completed School/GED 


26 


20 


6 + 


jLinpiuycu 


17 


15 


9 


In School/Completed or Employed 


57 


48 


9* 


Teens in AFDC Household, Baseline 








Had a Repeat Pregnancy 


44 


52 


-8 


Completed School/GED 


19 


17 


2 


Employed 


16 


10 


6* 


In School/Completed or Employed 


48 


44 


4 


Phoenix/San Antonio Teens 








Had a Repeat Pregnancy 


50 


50 


0 


Completed School/GED 


20 


20 


0 


Employed 


18 


5 


13 + 


In School/Completed or Employed 


50 


54 


-4 / 


Puerto Rican Teens 








Had a Repeat Pregnancy 


42 


63 


-21 + 


Completed School/GED 


13 


10 


3 


Employed 


13 


5 


8 


In School/Completed or Employed 


34 


19 


15 + 



SOURCE: Pblit et al, 1985, Tables 2, 4.6, 5.6, 6.4, 6.6, 6.8. 

NOTES: + Denotes statistical significance at the .10 level; *at the .05 level. 
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faced fewer situational obstacles. Because such 
unmeasured diiTerences could not be statisti- 
cally controlled^ impacts for this group may 
have resulted from factors other than sustained 
program services. This finding must therefore 
be treated cautiously. 

\n employment effect was observed for the 
larger subgroup of teens who were living in an 
AFDC household at enrollment. More experi- 
mental than comparison teens were working at 
the time of the final interview. A similar 
employment impact was achieved for teens in 
the Phoenix/San Antonio subgroup. Experi- 
mentals at the Phoenix site were more likely 
than comparison group teens in San Antonio to 
be employed at the end of the study. In part, 
this may be due to the Phoenix program's spe- 
cial emphasis on employment-related activities. 

Important Subgroup Poindings 

Finally, Puerto Rican teens in the experimental 
group were significantly less likely to have had a 
repeat pregnancy by the 24-month interview 
than those in the comparison group. But, 
because nearly all Puerto Ricans in the research 
sample were either in the Boston Redirection or 
the Hartford comparison sites, it is not possible 
to say whether this represents an ethnic group 
effect, a site effect, or both. 

One broad and important finding can be drawn 
from the subgroup analyses. It appears that the 
teens in the subgroups just discussed — those 
who were out of school at enrollment, living in 
an AFDC household at that time, had a repeat 
pregnancy during the study period, or were 
Puerto Rican and from the Boston site (teens 
who also tended to have more serious personal 
and situational difficulties, including a limited 
knowledge of English) — faced greater obsta- 
cles to self-sufficiency than did teens who did 
not share these characteristics. Thus, while 
impacts were not observed for all outcome areas 
within these subgroups, the pattern of results 
suggests that Project Redirection had some of 
its strongest effects on teens who, from several 
perspectives, could be defined as being "more 
disadvantaged" at the outset of the study. 



Future Directions 



In considering the Project Redirection experi- 
ence, it is important to keep in mind that the 
finding of few sustained program impacts is as 
important in what it does not tell us as in what it 
does say. For one, to echo the cautionary note of 
the last section, the finding does not suggest 
that the program did not work at all. The impact 
analysis did not compare participants in Project 
Redirection with a no-treatment group, and, 
therefore, the analysis speaks only to the rela- 
tive effectiveness of two different levels of 
treatment. In this respect. Project Redirec- 
tion's enhanced service package turned out to be 
at best marginally effective for the overall sam- 
ple of participants. While members of both the 
Redirection and comparison groups might have 
fared considerably worse if they had received no 
services at all, this study did not address that 
question. 

It is also difficult to draw firm conclusions 
because the impact research did not use an 
experimental design — that is, eligible teens 
were not assigned to Project Redirection or to 
the comparison group on a random basis. In 
retrospect, this decision still appears to have 
been the correct one, given the relatively small 
number of eligible young people who could have 
been enrolled into the research sample in a 
short time. Moreover, had random assignment 
been instituted, control group members might 
still have received more services than initially 
anticipated. 

Random assignment would have, however, 
alleviated the concern raised by the present 
research design that members of the compari- 
son group may have been more motivated, or 
had fewer situational problems than Redirec- 
tion participants, and that the research results 
may therefore understate the program's effec- 
tiveness. This suggests that program operators 
and evaluators need to give careful thought to 
the trade-offs associated with a particular 
research strategy. Certainly, an experimental 
design is strongly preferable whenever it can be 
adopted. 
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The deflcienden of the research design not wit h- 
•tandlng, the absolute levels of the outcomes 
experienced by Redirection particippnts — the 
fact that at 24 months after program enrollment 
almost half of the members of the experimental 
group had a repeat pregnancy, and 40 percent 
were neither in school nor employed — are dis- 
hporiening. While Project Redirection did seem 
to produce sustained piositive effects in at least 
some outcome areas for some subgroups — that 
is, for those teens who were exceptionally dis- 
advantaged and those who remained longer in 
the program — the intervention was not enough 
to counter the long-term disadvantages that 
most enrollees confronted. 

A (all for .More Program Sliuly 

The preceding sections have pointed to a num- 
ber of lesaons for strengthening Project Redi- 
rection, or, for that matter, for structuring any 
program for young mothers, and these are con- 
sidered below. However, the complexity of the 
problems these young women face — especially 
when their lives are mrther complicated by pre- 
mature parenthood — and the extent of the 
effort reouired to overcome these problems, 
suggest that hunmn services offtcials and pro- 
gram operators should give strong support to 
efforts aimed at the prevention of first pregnan- 
cies to teens. 

A number of promising interventions in this 
area have ah eady been implemented. These 
include comprehensive service programs for 
voung teens (both boys and girls); adolescent 
health clinics, either based in or otherwise 
closely linked to the public schools; and new 
curricula for family life education. But, there is 
Uttle information available to policymakers 
about the operational feasibility of these initia- 
tives — on what scale they can be operated; on 
what their costs are; on what kinds of inters 
agency relationships are involved — and little 
available about their effectiveness in achieving 
goals. Cleariy these initiatives and others with 
similar aims merit close scrutiny and careful 
testing. 

A number of experts in the field have suggested 
that the educational system plays a crucial role 



in shaping students* perceptions of themselves 
and in expanding or contracting their sense of 
their future options. Improving the teens' 
school settings and educational attainment 
through all the means possible — including 
reforms in the public schools and the provision 
of more alternative schools and special pro- 
grams — should be a high priority for people 
seeking to assist this group. 

But, even if strategies aimed at primary pre- 
vention were intensive, and even if schools were 
more responsive, some young women would 
become pregnant and some of them would carry 
their pregnancies to term. While the dimensions 
of the teenage childbearing problem might be 
reduced, the problem itself is not likely to disap- 
pear. What then, can be done to make programs 
like Project Redirection more effective? In 
order to answer that question, it is helpful to 
look again at teens' attitudes and behaviors in 
the areas of family planning and schooling. 

Most of the Project Redirection participants 
who experienced repeat pregnancies did not 
intend to become pregnant again so quickly. All 
were also aware that various birth control 
methods were available to them. Their failure to 
become effective users of contraception is due to 
two factors: lack of knowledge and a lack of 
motivation. 

Many teens, for example, were convinced that 
"the pill causes cancel^' or were otherwise likely 
to overestimate the health risks associated with 
oral contraception. These beliefs sometimes 
affected their practice of contraception. For 
example, in Project Redirection, participants 
would typically begin taking birth control pills 
shortly after childbirth, but would be quick to 
discontinue their use if problems developed. 
Once having suspended use of the pill, teens 
were slow to replace them with another 
method, and some nevei did. 

The ethnographic study suggests that the moti- 
vation of Redirection teens to use birth control 
regularly could be strongly influenced by others 
in their Uves. While they were usually sexually 
active only when they considered themselves to 
be having a significant relationship with a boy- 
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Linda is 15 years old and the mother of an eight-month-old baby. She lives with her mother, stepfather and 
siblings in a stable family situation. Her mother and her stepfather have been together for 15 years, and her 
stepfather had a steady job for years until an illness forced him to retire. He now does odd jobs such as weld- 
ing and carpentry, and Linda's mother supplements the family income in other ways. 

Linda became pregnant after having gone steady for a year and a half. Linda did not plan the pregnancy, but 
she also did not use birth control, believing that "it takes a virgin a long time to get pregnant." During the 
pregnancy, Linda's family and the father of the baby were very supportive. Although the father is only a soph- 
omore in high school, he has consistently offered help. 

Linda was enrolled in a teen pregnancy school program when she entered Project Redirection, but when the 
baby was born, she and her mother agreed that she should stay home for at least three months to care for the 
child. Linda's mother now encourages her use of birth control; Project Redirection has also been helpful to 
Linda in many ways as she plans for her future. 

At present, Linda is enrolled in a continuing education program, which allows scheduling flexibility. Linda 
wants to remain in school, and her mother is supportive of this goal, offering child care whenever possible. 
Linda and her boyfriend still discuss plans for marriage after high school, although lately Linda has begun to 
resent his possessiveness. Linda envisions a job for herself as a secretary after she earns her high school 
diploma. 



friend, teens were extremely susceptible to 
their boyfriends' opinions about what methods 
of contraception — if any — to use. A teen's 
decision about contraception could change if she 
became involved with a new boyfriend. For 
example, if previously she had routinely prac- 
ticed birth control, her motivation to do so 
might be considerably reduced if her new boy- 
friend was less supportive of those efforts. 

A major lesson of the program, therefore, is 
that the family planning message must be pro- 
moted strongly and continuously by program 
staff. The fairly "low-key" approach taken by 
the Redirection sites during much of the demon- 
stration period appears to have been insuffi- 
cient. Regular sessions on the topic should help 
to correct perceptions of pregnancy risks and 
the effects and effectiveness of various contra- 
ceptive methods. Such sessions should also 
move beyond the anatomy and physiology of sex 
and reproduction to discuss where sexuality and 
childbearing fit into romantic relationships and 
longer-term plans. If professional staff and/or 
volunteers feel embarrassed or shy about taking 
on this subject, then training should be pro- 
vided to enable them to handle such discussions 
more comfortably. 



Shaping Teens' Mens of the Future 

Nonetheless, the efforts of programs to foster 
better contraceptive practices may be of little 
avail if the teens cannot be persuaded to "invest 
in their own futures" before expanding their 
families. And this is likely to be the case if the 
young women cannot envision in concrete terms 
a future that is both desirable and attainable — 
a future that would, moreover, be jeopardized 
by the birth of another child. Teens in Project 
Redirection had an image of "the good life" that 
probably differed little from that of many of 
their more advantaged peers; that image 
included a job, a nice home, and (in the long- 
although not usually the short-term) a loving 
husband. 

The program repeatedly emphasized that finish- 
ing school was essential in order to obtain a 
good job. But for many teens, childbearing was 
a more immediately positive experience than 
going to school. While most teens in the study 
did not actively seek an early repeat pregnancy, 
their minimal use of abortion or adoption, their 
expressed love for their children, and their 
enthusiastic response to Redirection's parenting 
classes are evidence that the teens derived 
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many emotional rewards from parenthood. 
Their babies gave them "someone to love" and 
added meaning and purpose to their often trou- 
bled lives. 

In contrast, many teens had consistently failed 
in the classroom and were understandably not 
enthusiastic about returning to regular public 
schools. Yet their choices were largely confined 
to the few alternative educational facilities 
available in the communities in which they 
lived. Iiitensive remedial education, perhaps 
entailing self-paced instruction, might have 
allowed more teens to experience success with 
the learning process, but this option was usually 
not there. 

Employability-oriented activities were intended 
to widen teens' perceptions of possible careers 
as well as to impart specific job-seeking skills. 
But the sites quickly discovered that few orga- 
nizations offered services that were appropriate 
for young teens. Instead, the program sponsors 
themselves had to organize such activities, too 
often on a catch-as-catch-can basis. 

Project Redirection's Many Lessons 

Another important lesson, therefore, is that if a 
program chooses to rely on a brokerage model, 
the quantity and quality of the services will 
depend in large part on what is available in the 
community. The Redirection experience sug- 
gests that, while the brokerage approach made 
sense from the standpoints of administration 
and cost control, it did not respond adequately 
to the needs of enrollees, especially the younger 
teens. Programs considering the different 
modalities of service delivery should thoroughly 
examine the options available in their communi- 
ties. If they choose to broker the services, they 
should be prepared to back up these services 
with alternative or ancillary ones. Delivering 
services directly, while perhaps a more costly 
strategy, enables staff to monitor more easily 
both the quality of these services and teens' 
participation in them. 

The issue is not so much the intensity of ser- 
vices — if intensity is thought of as synonymous 
with frequency — as the appropriateness of the 



services for those receiving them. The imple- 
mentation analysis suggests that there is a limit 
beyond which teens cannot be expected to par- 
ticipate more often. To some extent, this limit 
can be stretched by scheduling activities that 
participants find enjoyable and helpful. But 
teens have competing demands on their time, 
and it may be unrealistic to expect that many 
will want to take part in after-school activities 
more than a few times a week. 

At the same time, the data indicate that teens 
who remained longer in the program did better 
than those with shorter program tenures. Inter^ 
pretation of this result, as noted previously, is 
beclouded by the possibility that teens who 
stayed longer may have been more motivated or 
may have faced fewer barriers to participation; 
that these factors, rather than program tenure 
per se, may account for their favorable out- 
comes. Yet it is important to remember that 
people are not endowed with a fixed and immu- 
table quantity of motivation. Rather, motivation 
to do something is enhanced if previous efforts 
to do it have proved successful and rewarding. 
Thus, those teens who remained longest in 
Redirection may have done so because they 
were the ones who found the program most sat- 
isfying and beneficial. 

This suggests a third lesson: that programs 
should try to hold onto participants for as long 
as the teens feel that they need or want ser- 
vices. This means eliminating rules about maxi- 
mum length of stay. Most Project Redirection 
enrollees were, as mentioned above, unaffected 
by the 18-month limit imposed by the program, 
since the average length of stay was just under 
a year. But, the elimination of such rules is 
unlikely to cost very much, and it would be a 
clear expression of a program's commitment to 
the well-being of the teens for more than a rela- 
tively short period of time. 

It may also be possible to build in incentives to 
reward longer-term participants, such as larger 
stipends, prizes or awards. Finally, programs 
should, insofar as possible, be aggressive about 
maintaining contact with those who leave. 
Former participants could be encouraged to 
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come in for periodic or crisis counseling and for 
referrals to other services. 

A fourth, and more tentative, lesson is that 
young mothers may require a different mix of 
activities than their somewhat older counter- 
parts, and that the organizations that serve one 
group may not be equally well-suited to serving 
another. For younger teens. Project Redirec- 
tion's emphasis on high school or GED comple- 
tion was probably appropriate, given the 
participants' youth and their limited employ- 
ment prospects. For older teens (those, say, 17 
and over) and mothers in their 20s as well, an 
employment-oriented program involving them 
in work experience or training is probably more 
in line with their interests and needs. Work- 
related activities for this group should, how- 
ever, probably be complemented by remedial 
education, family planning, life management 
and support services, maybe including mentor 
figures. 

Finally, Project Redirection teaches program 
planners and operators to be modest in their 
expectations about what can be achieved. Work- 
ing with teenage mothers and mothers-to-be, 
especially those handicapped by poverty, is an 
exceptionally difficult task. The odds faced by 
programs trying to assist these teens are not 
insurmountable, however, and this discussion 
has suggested several ways to improve such 
programs. Still, the magnitude of the challenge 
suggests that concerned officials and program 
operators should at this point keep an open 
mind and explore a variety of strategies — both 
those involving primary prevention of adoles- 
cent pregnancy and those that, like Project 
Redirection, attempt to deal with its difficult 
consequences. 
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permitted two groups of teens — those who had not 
yet delivered but met the AFDC income test, and 
those whose (Jhildren were eligible for aid although 
they themselves were not — to participate. These two 
groups are not included in the 70 percent figure cited. 

10. For about 43 percent of the sample, baseline data were 
collected retrospectively during the 12-month follow- 
up interview, rather than at the point of entering 
Redirection or the comparison group. This was neces- 
sary because the size of the research sample was 
increased after the baseline interviews had been 
completed for teens already in the study. A detailed 
statistical analysis was conducted to assess the compar- 
ability of the two sets of baseline data, and no mjyor 
biases were detected. The data were therefore pooled 
for the final impact analysis. 

Of the teens who were administered a baseline inter- 
viow, 79 percent of the experimental group and 93 
percent of the comparison group completed 24-month 
interviews. Of the teens who were first interviewed at 
the 12-month point, 77 percent of the experimental 
group and 94 percent of the comparison group com- 
pleted a 24-month interview. There were some differ^ 
ences in the background characteristics of completers 
and non-completers, but they do not appear to be a 
source of major bias in the study's results. 

11. In other Words, the comparison group had similar or 
higher levels of service receipt than the clients of 
many other programs explicitly designed to serve teen 
parents. This further highlights just how well-served 
the comparison group was. For more information on 
the OAPP programs, see Burt, M.R.; Kimmich, M.H.; 
Goldmutz, J.; and Sonenstein, F.L. Helping Pregnant 
Adolescents: Outcomes and Costs of Service Delivery, 
Final report on the Evaluation of Adolescent Preg- 
nancy Programs. Washington, D.C.: The Urban Insti- 
tute, 1984. 



With the publication of this monograph, MDRC 
has completed the research originally conceived 
for Project Redirection. While a great many 
people contributed to both the design and devel- 
opment of the demonstration, a few stand out 
for their special contributions to the work. 

At a time when the problems of early, 
unplanned pregnancy were largely unnoticed, 
Merwin Hans, the Director of the National 
WIN Office at the inception of Project Redirec- 
tion, had unusual foresight in directing the 
attention and the resources of the WIN Pro- 
gram to the population of young teenage moth- 
ers. Gordon Berlin, now of The Ford 
Foundation, but in the early stages of Redirec- 
tion MDRC's program officer in the Department 
of Labor, was instrumental in shaping the pro- 
gram's design and initial implementation. Susan 
Berresford, Vice-President of The Ford Foun- 
dation, was closely involved in the Foundation's 
drive to alert the country to the magnitude of 
the teenage pregnancy problem and, as part of 
that involvement, encouraged MDRC to 
develop and test the Redirection model. The 
tradition of commitment to solutions of the 
problems of early motherhood was continued by 
Prudence Brown, MDRC's program officer for 
Project Redirection at The Ford Foundation for 
many years. Her interest and leadership in 
studying Redirection in different settings led to 
the replication of the demonstration in seven 
additional sites. 

Finally, the work of the researchers conducting 
the impact analysis is gratefully acknowledged. 
Denise Polit, analyst and author of the three 
impact reports, has brought a depth of under- 
standing of this population to MDRC's work as 
well as her own thoughtful appraisal of what the 
findings reveal. Special appreciation is also 
expressed to Janet Kahn, who conducted the 
survey effort that produced the high-quality 
data on which the analysis depends. 
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